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Editoria 

Our fifty-ninth volume is opened by this issue of the Library World, which has survived longer 
than any other independent library periodical. Some reflections, which may indeed seem 
repetitive, seem to be natural in the circumstances. We have a sense of gratitude to the number 
of readers, who as writers and subscribers have sustained us so long and will we trust continue 
to do so. From the first we have adhered closely to the thesis that our business was with the 
conduct of libraries and the activities, even personal ones, of librarians but not with their 
private affairs. We have endeavoured to initiate and to describe methods many of which are 
now commonplace in their acceptance. Thus J. D. Brown our founder and first Editor pub- 
lished in this his series on charging systems ; Louis Stanley Jast his serial on his own catalogu- 
ing methods; Dr. E. A. Baker made known his views on the annotation of books; J. D. 
Stewart and Berwick Sayers wrote for those pages their study, afterwards published as the 
book The Card Catalogue—these are a few examples. The lighter forms of librarianship writing 
may be said to have been initiated in this country in our pages, for example the reports of the 
Pseudonyms’ meetings which, it must be confessed, have a vague relation only to what actually 
took place at them; and the over-thirty years’ serial, Lesters on Our Affairs, initiated in 1913 by 
one who became a world famous librarian, established, especially in its first decade, this style 
of critical writing which has had so many imitators. 

So much for a sample of the past. Our real concern is with today and tomorrow. Does 
any librarian, contemplating the recent practices of Callender, Best Harris, Corbett, Snaith, 
Gardner and Rates—a far from comprehensive list drawn, be it noted only from public 
libraries—accept for an instant the thesis that public libraries have reached even the margin of 
their possibilities ? It must be remembered, too, that we once put forward the now surprising 
doétrine that it would not be a good thing for the movement if public librarians occupied, say, 
the office of Honorary Secretary of the Library Association. We seem not to have shown 
reason why, but that we did so proves that other types of librarian were continuously before us; 
and in the present, and certainly in the immediate future, such librarians as Foskett, who will 
give and receive privilege as Librarian to the London University Institute of Education after 
September, as the gifted Dr. A. J. Walford, Hoy, Frances, Oldman—the list grows impressively 
and is utterly incomplete—are they not making remarkable advances for us? Then the 
solution of many catalogue problems by the B.N.B. in care of the gifted A. J. Wills ; and the 
expanding, but not yet completely organized, co-operation centring in the N.C.L. and its 
associated Regional Systems and their devoted workers. How many new problems do they 
present to all librarians ? 

Is there nothing still to be done in our astonishingly universal county library system? in 
the field of work with children? in the even more urgeat field of the teenager ? Have we 
reached the ideal mobile library ? Is there no problem in the vastly increased welcome of 
women as librarians whose numbers now exceed men in almost every type of library ? Are there 
no discussions to be held on professional training, examinations and certification ? The air 
vibrates with them. What, too, do such men as Dr. George Chandler and Dr. Urquhart, with 
their marked energy in ideas and in deeds, portend ? What more of library legislation, central 
control, government direction and possibly subsidy ? There was never, in short, such a day of 
happenings. 
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Tue Lisrary Wor op, like every other journal, depends upon its readers for its contacts, 
Through our news-cuttings service we become aware of what is said and, apparently, what is 
done, in many places, but, as readers of newspapers know, many of the items published are 
written hastily and in the conditions are surprisingly accurate, but not always completely so. 


Too often they give wrong emphasis to matters, as when in June one town is said to contem- N 
plate “buying books on‘dogs”. There is no other way of reaching essential facts open to an editor n 
unless readers, that is librarians, send him what they in their experience know to be new and B 
important in their own towns. Can we invite your help in this ? You would not be reading this fle 
unless you were a librarian, senior or junior. Would you but do this we should become more re 
useful to you and to your profession. Moreover, if you have ideas of your own, may we have M 
the welcome benefit of them ? This help will enable us to face the new journalistic year with a 
even more confidence than we now feel. m 
* * * * * * tw 

Until lately, we recall only one writer who abandoned librarianship for novel writing. ha 
Eric Leyland appears to have made a success of it and his fecundity in good boys’ stories is 
quite remarkable. Recently the author of Dewey Death worked in the N.C.L. and now, we co 
believe, devotes herself to fiction. The latest library-leaver is John Braine whose Room at the th 
lop has done so well. He left at the end of June “having,” as Liaison remarks, “sold its film by 
and serial rights”. We wish him continued success. L/aison repeats another of Mr. A. Calder- da 
Marshall’s quips about librarians, or a series of them, which he broadcast in connection with all 
Mr. Braine’s book and we remember a similar comment of the same broadcaster on Kingsley th 
Amis’s assistant in the weird public library he gives us in That uncertain feeling. Apparently Mr. wi 
Calder Marshall has a developed dislike for senior librarians and we should be interested to res 
know upon what experience it is based. There are undoubted answers to the man who declares 
that no writer could reach the age of thirty in a library without a cry of protest ; and this 
because of the frustration caused by “the old man who won't go.” All the library assistant has 
to do is “look at the titles and stamp the fly-leaf.” Apparently fifty is the age at which librarian 
limpets should be removed. 

* * * * * * 

The Library Association’s Annual Lecture at Harrogate will be delivered by Lawrence 
Clark Powell, the Librarian of the University of California at Los Angeles. This pleasant fact 
was enhanced for us by a brief article that appeared in News Notes of California Libraries, of at | 
January this year. Here he hails the arrival, in April of last year, of the millionth volume into alk 
the Los Angeles County Public Library, which was a copy of County Free Library Organizing in 
Canada 1909-18 by Harriet G. Eddy, the State Library’s first library organizer. It is possible sul 
that not all our readers see the News Nofes and it may be appropriately mentioned that this ott 
quarterly which is issued by the California State Library, Sacramento, is a detailed statistical dut 
survey each time of the libraries serving 10} million people through 1,668 libraries having 
3,532 branches and Stations in the 58 counties that form the great Golden State of the West. pul 
The County of Los Angeles has 25 municipal libraries in it and is the largest county in the Kn 
system. Various brief articles are included. In one of these Dr. Clark Powell writes that he anc 
lives on the Malibu only five miles from the Ventura county line “tin what might be called the pre 
marine sticks, and I can testify to what the Los Angeles County Library’s bookmobile, on its hot 
weekly rounds means to the people of the sea-coast and backchapparral. There is only one is t 
county agent more devoted than the librarian in seeking out these isolated citizens : I mean the wa: 
county tax assessor.” He has spent all his life there in the West, and by the time he was twelve the 
had “read all the books in the small South Pasadena Library”. “It was Zane Grey who first 
made me conscious of what it means to be a westerner...and I will grow old and die believing Jol 
that the colourful and romantic West /s God’s country and feeling sorry for those who live Ray 
on the wrong side of the Rockies.” He turns later to Harriet Eddy whose history is mentioned , 
above. “Atom explosion”, he writes, “is now thought to be the most powerful of all man’s Wa 
efforts. This kind of power can be measured, for its duration is brief. I want to suggest a tro 
source of power that is immeasurable and greater than anything man has ever known. I mean wat 
the power of a determined woman”. That woman was Mrs. Eddy who stormed the whole orl 
county with the explosive library gospel. There is more than these few quotations show in we 
Dr. Clark Powell’s tribute ; but these are sufficient to reveal him as be a man whom we shall our 


all be happy to meet and to hear. 


Bet 
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The Literary Associations of Harrogate 
By JouN Srurrins, Librarian and Curator, Harrogate 


NeITHER Harrogate nor its much older neighbour, Knaresborough, can claim a direét con- 
nection with any great literary figure as can other Yorkshire towns like Haworth with the 
Brontés or Hull with Andrew Marvell. As a spa Harrogate’s literary associations have been 
fleeting ones with such writers whose health or inclination brought them into temporary 
residence. Thus Lord Byron was in Harrogate in 1806. His companion was a young gentleman, 
Mr. Pigot, and in Thomas Moore’s “Letters and Journals” of 1830 we are told that the verses 
“To a beautiful Quaker” were written at Harrogate. The chief memory of his visit in the 
minds of the inhabitants, however, as we learn from the local “History”, was the fact that the 
two dogs he brought with him behaved so badly. One attacked a horse in the stable yard and 
had to be shot. 

In the Leeds Mercury of the 16th June, 1827, we read that “The Harrogate season has 
commenced very auspiciously this year and the Lake Poets, Southey and Wordsworth, with 
their families, are now at that fashionable watering place. ” In a commonplace book preserved 
by an old Harrogate family is inscribed in Southey’s own hand a quotation from Psalm 37, 
dated the 21st June, 1827. There is, alas, no entry by Wordsworth. The owner of another 
album was not so fortunate. In a letter written from Harrogate Southey relates that finding 
the book full of “pious effusion from all the most noted Calvinist preachers and missionaries,” 
with some texts in Hebrew, Chinese and Arabic, he simply added a Greek text and returned it, 
resisting the temptation to inscribe : 

“What ? will-we, nill-we, are we thrust 
Among the Calvinistics— 
The covenanted sons of schism, 
Rebellion’s pugilistics. 
Needs must we then ourselves array 
Against these state tormentors ; 
Hurrah for Church and King, we say, 
And down with the dissenters.” 
“Think how it would have astonished the fair owner”, says Southey, “to have opened her 
album and found these verses in it signed by R. S. and W. W.” 

A later visitor was George Eliot who came with George Lewes in 1864 and several times 
subsequently, as the new edition of her letters shows. It is interesting to note, in this as in 
other cases, that the private letters of the great can be just as trivial as those holiday letters we 
dutifully scribble off to our own friends and relations. 

Harrogate figures in a great many of the “tours” that were such a popular feature of 
publishing in the 17th and 18th centuries. Leyland knew nothing of Harrogate when he visited 
Knaresborough in 1538, but Celia Fiennes, that agreeable rattle, came twice to the Spa, in 1697 
and 1698. She writes in her breathless style of “ ... the Sulpher or Stincking spaw, not im- 
properly term’d for the Smell being so very strong and offencive that I could not force my 
horse near the Well...” The water “. . . comes from Brimstone mines for the taste and smell 
is much of Sulpher, tho’ it has an additionall offenciveness like carrion or a jakes...” She 
was not one to miss trying the waters: “I dranke a quart in a morning for two days and hold 
them to be a good sort of Purge if you can hold your breath so as to drinke them downe. . .” 

Most of the tour writers were of less literary merit, if more scientific. The great naturalist 
John Ray was in Harrogate in August 1661, and recorded “sulphur auratum diaphoreticum.” 
Ray himself could scarcely have observed more exactly than Celia Fiennes. 

Another tourist of Celia Fiennes’s calibre was Thomas Baskerville, who came with Charles 
Washborne in 1675. He complained that “At your first coming hither you shall meet with a 
troublesome delight, an importunity among the women here almost as eager as that of the 
water-men of London, who shall be your servant to fill water to you when you go to the wells, 
or bring it to your lodging when you do not. And this clamour we were fain to endure because 
we were not resolved to drink the water, this evening and next morning—for they got into 
our chambers before we got out of our beds—with pots of water one cries out “I am pretty 
Betty, let me serve you ;” another cries “Kate and Coz Dol, do let we tend you,” but to tell 
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you the truth they fell short of that, for their faces did shine like bacon rine. And for beauty 
may vie with an old Bath guide’s ass, the sulphur waters had so fouled their pristine comp- 
lexions.” 

Daniel Defoe in 1727 went from the Wharfe at Harewood “direétly North, over a continued 
waste of black, ill looking, desolate Moors, over which Travellers are guided, like Race Horses, 
by Posts set up for fear of Bogs and Holes.” He was “surprised to find a great deal of good 
Company here drinking the Waters, and indeed, more than we found afterwards at Scar- 
borough ; though this seems to be a most desolate out-of-the-World Place, and that Men 
would only retire to it for religious Mortifications, and to hate the World, but we found it 
was quite otherwise.” 

Defoe seems to have been inan ill humour during this part of his tour; perhaps he needed 
a quart or two of sulphur water. He is fair minded enough, however, to remark the “noble, 
large, lofty and long stone Bridges in this part of England.” Perhaps Defoe was right at this 
period of Harrogate’s history, for a generation later Henry Skrine, another ‘tour’ writer, says 
that north of the Wharfe “we soon found the country decline in beauty, and . . . it presented 
little better than a dreary moor as we approached the great public resort of Harrogate.” 

Harrogate was not overlooked by the novelists. Thomas Amory, in his almost forgotten 
“Lite and Opinions of John Buncle Esquire,” of 1756, (E. A. Baker reprinted it in 1904) has 
a long description of the spa which seems to be drawn from personal observation, and in 
Smollett’s “Humphry Clinker” there are a number of references to the town. Harrogate 
Public Library has a copy of the 1785 reprint of Humphry Clinker inscribed in a 19th century 
hand “This book was written by Smollett at Binns Hotel, Cold Bath Road, Harrogate.” 
Certainly one of Matthew Bramble’s letters is dated from “Harrigate”, and it includes a 
graphic description of the horrors of a hot bath in sulphur water that must surely have been 
written from personal experience. Smollett visited Harrogate in 1766 on his way to Scotland 
and may well have written some paragraphs for the new novel to be published in 1771. 

In the early 19th century we have “Modern Manners, or, a Season at Harrowgate,” which 
Mr. Frank Beckwith of the Leeds Library tells us was written by Miss Richardson, of Hull, 
and “Modern Flirtations, or, a month at Harrowgate”, by Catherine Sinclair. Both of these 
must have had a long waiting list in the Harrogate subscription library of the day, though the 
second, a three-decker selling at a guinea each volume, would not, one supposes, have been 
very heavily duplicated by the proprietor-librarian. 

The drama was well represented in Harrogate through the efforts of the Samuel Butlers, 
father and son, successive proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Harrogate, a building which still 
Stands on the Stray opposite the Granby Hotel. It was built about 1788 and continued as a 
playhouse until about 1833 when it was gutted and converted into dwelling houses. It is now 
an Antique Gallery. Samuel Butler’s circuit included Ripon, Northallerton, Richmond and 
Ulverston, as well as Harrogate. He seems to have been far less prosperous than Tate Wilk- 
inson, who had a circuit based on York, Instead of the thousands of Wilkinson playbills that 
have survived, only some 50 Butler bills are known to exist. Most of the great actors of the 
day, however, played in Harrogate. Among the surviving bills are advertised Edmund Kean, 
Charles Kean, Mrs. Jordan, Thomas Dibdin and John Philip Kemble. Nor did the company 
fail to put on the important successes of the period. “The School for Scandal’’ for instance, 
was put on in 1790, only thirteen years after it first appeared in London, and it was repeated in 

1802, 1805 and 1811. 

One authoress must be mentioned if only for the quantity of her output. She is represented 
by over fifty titles in the Harrogate Public Library and it would not be unfair to describe her 
as the Enid Blyton of the Regency. Her popularity seems to have been as great, judging by the 
number of editions most titles ran into and by the frequency with which copies come on to the 
market. She was best known by her second married name of Mrs. Hofland, but it was as a 
young widow named Hoole that she came to Harrogate from Sheffield about 1805 to open a 
school. The capital for this venture came from a volume of poems that she published in Shef- 
field in 1805. The list of subscribers runs to forty-three closely printed pages ; no wonder the 
authoress tells us in her prefatory “Advertisement” that it “is nearly unexampled in numbers 
and respectability ; it has exceeded my hopes, and crowned my wishes.” She conducted the 
Harrogate school until 1810. Some time during this period the artist Thomas Hofland settled 
in Knaresborough. There are a number of attractive coloured aquatints of Knaresborough 
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scenery by him in the Public Library. In 1810 he married Mrs. Hoole and in 1811 they left 

together tor London. 

It will be seen that the literary associations of Harrogate, though perhaps tenuous, are 
not without interest. We have, however, not yet examined the earliest Harrogate books. They 
are not literary works but they, too, have considerable interest, if only from their rarity. The 
first was published in 1626, the first time the name Harrogate appeared in print. It was entitled 
“Spadacrene Anglica” and was the work of Dr. Edmund Dean, of York. Aware of the growing 
fame of the Harrogate waters, Dr. Dean collected a party of his colleagues and friends and rode 
over to Knaresborough on horseback in the summer of 1625 especially to make an expedition 
to the Harrogate springs. The chalybeate spring had been discovered by a member of the 
Slingsby family of Knaresborough in 1571 and extolled among others by Dr. Timothy Bright 
of Methley who was the first to call Harrogate ““The Yorkshire Spa”, meaning the Yorkshire 
equivalent of the watering place Spa in Germany (now in Belgium), the beginning of the use 
of ‘spa’ as a generic term for English watering places, 

Dean’s account was a sober one, mostly devoted to a description of the uses of the waters 
in the somewhat dim light of the medical knowledge of the day. He instances examples of 
cures which read exactly like the “testimonials” from a medical advertisement of two gener- 
ations ago. 

One of Dean’s companions was not a medical man but a travelled gentleman who had 
been to Spa in Germany. His name was Michael Stanhope and, still in 1626 but later in the 
year than Dean’s publication, he issued a very lively account of the 1625 visit entitled “Newes 
out of Yorkshire” and in 1632 a further pamphlet “Cures without care”. These are as infor- 
mative as they are lively and it is a pity they were not reprinted when Dr. Rutherford of Harro- 
gate published his new edition of Dean’s “Spadacrene Anglica” in 1922. How our spirits are 
kindled with his as we read “I dranke of it, and finding it to have a perfect Spa relish, (I confesse) 
I could not containe, but in a tone lowder than ordinary, I bade them welcome to the Spa.” 
How our noses wrinkle when he describes the guide leading the party to “another Spring, 
giving it a Stincking Epithete ... we were no sooner came neere it, but we were (unmannerly) 
taken by the nose with a most insufferable Sulphurie fume .. .”» And what a tribute Stanhope 
pays to what less forthright writers called the ‘diuretic’ property of the chalybeate water in 
describing “about an houre after that we had drunke of the water, it came so freely from us, 
that (methought) we were like so many walking conduits”. 

"Dr. Dean’s and Mr. Stanhope’s writings do not by any means exhaust the 17th century 
literature on Harrogate. In 1652 John French published another book for the fast growing 
clientele of the spa, “The Yorkshire Spaw”, and in 1660 Dr. Robert Wittie of York in his 
“Scarborough Spaw” opened what was to be a prolonged controversy on the comparative 
efficacy of Harrogate and Scarborough waters. Dr. William Simpson of Wakefield published 
in 1669 his “Hydrologia Chymica,” putting the case for Harrogate. Wittie replied in the same 
year with his “Pyrologia Mimica”, swiftly countered by Simpson in 1670 with “Hydrological 
Essayes”. In 1670 again, George Tonstall enters the controversy with “Scarborough Spa 
Spagyrically Anatomised” and Wittie promptly takes him on with “Scarborough’s Spagyrical 
Anatomiser disseéted”, 1672, as promptly eliciting from Tonstall a “New-Year-Gift for Dr. 
Witty”, 1672. Simpson was in the field again in 1675 with “Zymologia physica”, and in 1678 
Wittie, possibly to give a special air of learning to his arguments (or as possibly aiming at a 
continental circulation) republished his first book in a Latin text as “Fons Scarburgensis”’. 
The last word was with Simpson in his 1679 “History of Scarborough Spaw”. By this time he 
had moved his practice to Scarborough and found no praétical or moral difficulty in reorient- 
ating his arguments accordingly. The fact that Simpson can now claim to have relieved no 
less a person than a ‘marquess’ of the ‘Hypochondraical wind’ seems to show that the popularity 
of spa water was now fully established. Already we can forsee the prosperity and rapid growth 
of Viétorian Harrogate when modern medical science used the natural waters with such success. 

Deliberately we leave the story there. Those modern writers who are associated with 
Harrogate have mostly the claim of temporary residence only and it would be invidious to 
sele&. It seems permissible, however, to name Mr. A. A. Thomson, born and educated in 
Harrogate, who has promised to speak at the Annual Dinner in Harrogate in September. 
His “Exquisite burden,” with its amusing descriptions of masters at the Grammar School and 
other Harrogate characters, is eagerly read by all who remember the town twenty years ago. 
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Conference Anticipations 


Juty AND AuGust, months of holiday anticipation and experience for so many of us, especially 
if we have school-going youngsters, have always had as a most acceptable supplementary the 
Conference. There may even now be those who can afford a whole month from their strenuous 
library duties both professionally and financially although, so far as money is concerned, despite 
all the sounding salary adjustments of post-war years, they must be getting fewer. How 
pleasant then is it, that with a clear conscience, we can extend the weeks by the one of the 
Conference. As we ought to do! 

We do occasionally think whimsically that only we, who are chiefs, have as it were the 
divine rarely disputed right to conference attendance. But reflect, what are our deputies for ? 
Do they not rejoice when they are given the complete charge of our libraries for a month or 
so ? Have we not brought them up to do just that thing ? For, mark you, although in recent 
times we have been able to appoint deputies who have been “made” such by other librarians 
most of us do bring them up ; insomuch that in some considerable towns the deputies seem 
automaticaly to succeed to the chiefships. Sometimes, as used to be supremely the case in 
Birmingham when under H. M. Cashmore, we make arangements for a certain number of 
our Staff members to attend, financially aided by the Library Committee. Indeed, this distin- 
guished chief was also at much personal expense I understand to arrange parties for them at the 
Conference to which he invited the V.I.P.s of the profession, or a selection of them. So the 
young aspirants met face to face men whose names they knew but whom they might not care to 
approach themselves. It was a fine scheme which, had I been at one of the Birmingham parties 
when I was twenty, might have made me a fine librarian and at the worst would have furnished 
me with fine memories. Perhaps such hospitality is no longer necessary : the average assistant 
can afford a few days at a conference and the A.A.L. organizes vigorous sectional parties. But, 
Brother Chiefs, give a thought to this. Any reasonably-made youngster who attends is always 
thereafter a better assistant. 

Acres of prose will be written about the Harrogate conference when and after it takes 
place. I wish we could get a little of this, indeed a reasonable amount, sanely written, into the 
national papers and put out by the B.B.C. Perhaps a forlorn wish. There is no excuse for any 
addition here to those acres. Except perhaps this: I am old enough to have been present at 
the last L.A. Conference at Harrogate in 1933, when the redoubtable Geo. W. Byers was chief 
librarian and my memories of the lovable town that is half-way been the capitals of the North 
and South, and between our seas East and West, with its then lovely weather, “crystal air” 
(as one of its Councillors fairly called it), open green spaces, masses of flowers and so much 
else, are amongst my most cherished ones. 

I expeét I shall go this time by train from London. There are for the car few better roads 
than the Great North as far as Wetherby which leaves only a short run to Harrogate, but 
although I have experienced the unholy thrill of the speedometer wobbling at 80 on it with the 
car vibrating around me, for the greater part of a rather long ride I found the road free from 
beauty. So for me the lazy luxury of the Yorkshire Pullman on which, moreover, I shall meet 
several of my old friends on what, for me, is a once-a-year chance to meet. The railway “gate” 
to the town gives you at once an impression of its charm; stand for a moment or two if you 
can in Station Square and note how skilfully it is boulevarded, seated and flowered. It is a pro- 
mise of what you are to find in this gardened town. 


When I was there last I stayed in a pleasant small hotel on about the south west corner of 


the Stray, the town’s largest and in some ways plainest open space, a large green crossed by some 
convenient paths and drives. It hardly matters where we are to Stay; no doubt there is a 
H.Q. hotel, but I am unaware of it and too modest to enquire ; but as the whole “purposeful” 
part of the town is little more than two miles in length or breadth, one can walk easily to any- 
where and like it. 

It seems an ineradicable habit of those who go into a place to stay to spend much of their 
time in going out of it. Were I unimpeded by the need to attend meetings, I would assure 
myself that on this high plateau I could in thought look about me to some of the loveliest 
dales in my native country, Aire, Nidder, Swale, Wensley and Wharfe, with moors about them, 
three abbeys amongst them and the glory of Fountains adjacent ; and places of legend such 
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as the Strid by Bolton Abbey, the Great Alms Cliff with its Lovers’ Leap, from which the 
rejected village girl tried to leave her woes by jumping its 600 feet. Romantically and perhaps 
to the delectation of onlookers—were there any ? —her petticoats turned her into a human 
parachute and she died at a great age. Her last home was a village whose name I used to see on 
a signpost to the place, on the road to Pannal I think, which so inspired my companion that he 
versified the effect in stanzas which I fear he imitated from a similar set by John Drinkwater. 
I remember one of them : 
“I shall not see that place it seems, 
Its folk I shall not know, 
But still a radiance in my dreams 
Is Kirkby Overblow.” 

He had not been there, of course, but what a region of names this dale country is, some of real 
beauty, some inviting us to go to find out if there could have been a demon dog at Busky Dike, 
why a way can be called Penny Pot Lane, what nimble brain named Timble, and achieved the 
master cognomen Blubberhouses. Were whales ever a feature of the Yorkshire scene? And if 
you cross slightly nor-west of Bolton Abbey you ask if it is true if the title of the area with the 
unmelodious name, Stank, can be really a contraction, as I have been told, of Saint Ank, one 
of the canonized whose name is not familiar to me ? But there are many more questions. If 
you arrive as I hope to do, on the Sunday before Conference begins, you may be able to go in 
one of the parties to be organized next day to Fountains Abbey, or Ripon Cathedral or the 
glorious Minster of York. Then, or on the Friday afternoon, if you, having attended all the 
meetings, are still able to assume the perpendicular position. I would say that for most of us 
these will be pipe dreams. We ought to limit ourselves to our great Spa. 

There will be plenty to see and do and if we do find ourselves able to steal away for an 
hour or two let us go to Knaresborough, always to me a dream place with its quaintness, and 
its river down there, under the high romantic bridge, winding by cliffs as romantic with their 
own legends. 

I am sorry that Haworth seems just a little too far away. 

And so I must admit the compulsion of the programme which at the moment I know only 
by the folder bearing my form of application. There is no general theme in it. That may be 
something to be thankful for. The thematic conference seems nowadays hardly possible when 
so many varieties of Libraries and Librarians want to give tongue. In any case it would seem 
to suggest a series of commissioned papers which usually produce an unreal, often useless 
and narcotic effect. I want to hear men and women who have done, are doing, things and want 
to tell us about them. 

What, if one brings him, should one do with one’s Chairman ? Should he be expected to 
attend most meetings ? He should hear the President of course who as one of the most acute 
and well furnished men of today, whose work and words are important, may have something of 
concern to say to librarians : in any case we shall honour ourselves by honouring him. That 
would be the first choice. The rest would depend on his tastes. The Annual General meeting ? 
Doubtfully : so far no motions of library-shaking consequence, or of any kind, seem to have 
appeared. There is a chance that the Annual Lecture, this year to be given by the distinguished 
Librarian of the University of California, Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell of Los Angeles, may 
serve him. He should be interested in Dr. W. B. Inglis’s Thursday afternoon paper at the Royal 
Hall on the duties of the Public Library Committee and its chairman—if he is chairman of a 
public library—I mean, your chairman is! Then of course the Civic Reception on Monday 
and the Annual Dinner if, on inspection, your dress pants can be made to meet at the waist-line. 
I can just manage it; and always look with awe and envy on the glory of Honorary Secretary 
Paton in his kilts and white lace outshining us all. These should be enough. 

The rest of the programme is, however, promising. Will there be any debate on Mr. 
Harrison’s general session on “Education”? He is chairman of the Register and Examinations 
Executive Committee. What about your reactions to the proposed Registration examination ? 

“The Lure of the sulphur”, a neighbour tells me draws him and his wife every year for a 
spell to the great “Spaw” as it was once called. Many ills of the interior, the muscles and 
arteries are fought by the various waters. He is still alive and over 90! Everyone should try 
the waters ; we shall be very near them. Once, anyway. R.). 
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Memorabilia 

Ir can only be with appreciation, and increasing 
regret at the continuation of advertisements 
that cause them, that we read in the T.L.S. the 
several notices the L.A. prints inviting would- 
be candidates for ill-paid library posts to com- 
municate with Chaucer House before sending 
their applications. Even if the representations 
to the authorities issuing such advertisements 
do not always succeed in getting what is a 
fair revision of the salary offered, in many 
cases a real increase has been the result. Few 
authorities have been so impolite, to a Royal 
Chartered Society whose duty it is to maintain 
librarianship, as was the County which recently 
retorted that the payment of its officers was a 
matter that concerned itself and no outside 
body. In recent advertisements the limit has 
perhaps been reached by Conway which asked’ 
for candidates—-preference being given to 
those who know Welsh—for the Borough 
Librarianship at APTI salary. Conway is of 
course a small town, too small probably to 
run an independent library service. Such 
advertisements will, however, continue to 
appear so long as there are applicants for them. 
If only we by our abstentions would place 
Mr. Welsford in a position to write “The 
salary you offer is inadequate and no qualified 
British librarian may (or will) apply for it.” 

. 

It is pleasant to note that Willesden Public 
Library defrays postage both ways on books 
from the National Library for the Blind and 
increases in reading have followed this generous 
course. It my be argued that as the public 
library exists to supply books without charge 
to its readers who are sighted, this freedom 
from cost should be extended to every kind of 
reader. The Aéts do not indicate, however, 
that classes of readers with special needs are 
to be served free. This is one of the small 
matters of importance to be clarified when 
the consolidated modern Public Library Act 
comes into being. 

* * * 

Another library to adopt the token system 
is Burnley, where it has been authorised for 
twelve months as an experiment for fiction 
issues. The reader unable to produce a token 
(or book we presume) on request is to be 
charged 7s. 6d., unless it has genuinely been 

lost. I have not examined the matter but such 
relatively heavy penalties have possibly a legal 
backing unknown to me. ‘Liaison for June 
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records that Wallasey has recently introduced 
a byelaw to the effect that a reader must 
deliver to the Librarian any book in his 
possession seven days after he has received in 
writing a demand for its return. Those who 
do not so return it are liable to a fine by the 
Courts up to £5, and a further fine of {1a 
day if the offence continues after conviction, 
This severe byelaw is declared to have been 
most successful in reducing the number of 
overdue notices and there has not been a 
prosecution for over four months. 
* * * 


A brother librarian tells me he is endea- 
vouring to bring more variety into the work 
of his junior assistants. It is not true, he says, 
that the average girl assistant is averse to the 
common repetitive routine work of issuing and 
discharging books; the men are more resis- 
tant, at least mentally so. Such resistance 
may increase as such completely impersonal, 
monotonous methods as token and _ photo- 
charging become more common. One need 
not enlarge on the possibility. It is quite an 
old idea, but a reminder of it is not super. 
fluous, that if we want to create interested men 
and women in libraries we must find ever 
worker some interesting job or jobs to do. | 
give every one of mine,:even the younget 
after routine duties have been established, 
some suitable piece of work which shall be his 
or her own responsibility. A section or subjet 
on the shelves to care for and to make sug- 
gestions upon; the preparation of occasiona 
reading lists on subjects which have for the 
assistanta special appeal ; a room or seétion for 
which responsibility may be taken ; checking 
in new books, verifying batches with invoices, 
and many other things which in the main mut 
be allocated to more senior people. I find such 
practice leads to a sense of ownership and 
belonging. It is not as infantile as it may 
sound when thus written. 

* * * 

I wonder if you have looked over the 
Library Year-Book for 1901-02. It is an amusing 
thing to do. From it you would learn that 
then, “More than three-quarters of the public 
libraries are practically in a state of chaos 
through the absence of proper classification.” 

“Open access is becoming more and mor 
common—at least 20 places have it or aft 
about to change to it.” 

And this gem for our educationalists :— 
“I should like to put forward a strong plea for 
the institution of examinations for all junior 
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posts in public libraries. Assistants sometimes 
grow into chiefs, etc. A few questions on 
arithmetic, geography and history would 
suffice in most cases. As for technical 
education, this might fitly be left to the Chief 
Librarian, provided he is a properly qualified 
man. I have no faith in the training classes 
of the L.A. It (sic) is too spasmodic, unsys- 
tematic, and long-continued to have any value 
in its present form . . . | am of opinion that 
women assistants are just as good as men 
assistants.” 
Then another bit : 
“It is important in view of certain tendencies 
on the part of some librarians and assistants, 
to remember that such proposals as short 
hours for librarians and assistants, and the 
granting of various staff privileges, should be 
so arranged as not to conflict with the public 
interest. Library assistants would do well to 
avoid placing themselves in antagonism with 
the public by claiming rights and monopolies 
to which they have only the shadow of a 
sentimental title.” 
Those were good old times ! 
* * 


I read with a rather melancholy approved 
the note in the recently issued report for 
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1956-7 of the Paddington Public Libraries ip 
tribute to H. J. W. Wilson, Borough Librarian 
tor over twenty-eight years, who retired in 
May last year. His death, after barely a year of 
retirement, is my cause of melancholy; I kney 
him as a genial, likeable—and I feel sure— 
efficient librarian, popular in a quiet way in our 
London circles. “High tribute to the loyal 
and valuable service which he had rendered 
to the Council” is the brief, but in its own 
way, adequate, epitaph the report offers him, 
I met him many years ago at an interview for 
a post neither of us got; but the pleasure | 
had for three hours in his company was 
repeated much too infrequently for me. 


Music Notes 
By Jack Dove 
Borough Librarian, Hove 

I HAVE nothing but praise for Decca LXT 5316. 
This is a beautiful recording of Kirsten 
Flagstad singing arias by Bach and Handel. 
These include the ever popular “Sheep may 
safely graze”: “Break in grief” from the St. 
Matthew Passion: “Jesu, joy of man’s desir- 
ing” : and the two Messiah airs “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” and “He shall feed His 
flock”. In the latter Flagstad shows her power 
and immense range by singing both parts, 
usually allotted to contralto and soprano 
voices. In addition, there are “God's all- 
powerful” (Radamisto) : “O sleep! why dot 
thou leave me?” (Semele): “Praise ye the 
Lord”, a Leslie Woodgate arrangement of a 
song made popular by John McCormack and 
wrongly attributed to Handel: and perhaps 
the most beautiful of them all, “If Thou be 
near’, a simple melody most effectively sung. 
The accompaniment is provided by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sit 
Adrian Boult. This is a joy from beginning to 
end. 


A sleeve with a Toulouse Lautrec appearance 
contains LW 5282 Jacques Ibert’s “Divertisse- 
| ment for chamber orchestra” appropriately 
| played by L’orchestre de la société des concerts 
du conservatoire de Paris under Roger 
Désormiére. No despondency here. Plenty 
of noise, an equal amount of rhythm and 4 
French gaiety, one moment A la Café Royal, 
the next Impressionistic with many parodies 
thrown in for good measure, including the 
“Wedding March”. This is lighthearted, 
modern entertainment guaranteed to cure 
most ills, which I strongly recommend. 
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A new firm has just entered the record 
field. Its trade name is Horizon Records which 
is a division of the book publishing firm 
John Calder Ltd. It is a plucky enterprise for 
there is much keen competition, a wide 
coverage and a particularly high standard of 
reproduction. I therefore wish them luck and am 
happy to comment on their first issue HLP 101. 
This is a 10in. disc featuring Paul Robeson who 
has not been heard on a concert platform in 
Great Britain since 1949. There are eleven 
items in all, including negro spirituals, popular 
songs and folk songs. His “Minstrel Boy” is 
sung in his lowest register whilst Gretchani- 
noft’s “Sleep Baby” is a very moving lullaby, 
feelingly presented. This is followed by 
“Witness”, a quick-moving, syncopated ver- 
sion of a famous spiritual based on the story 
of Daniel. “Jerusalem” is the least satisfactory 
for it is sung too fast and the accompaniment 
by Alan Booth is harsh and unsympathetic. 
Not so with “Passing By” which forms a 
fitting conclusion to the whole collection. The 
quality of the recording improves as the 
record progresses, the piano at the outset 
resembling that used on the popular T.V. 
programme “Movie Museum”. I thought the 
second side was a decided improvement on 
the first and it is good to hear Paul Robeson 
again after so many years’ silence, probably 
due to the unpleasant events of 1948-9. This 
should be a good buy for librarians and it is 
assured of a wide circulation for Paul Robeson 
has countless admirers, not only in this country, 
but the world over. 


Many and varied are the newest books on 
music. Gladys Davidson has written “Modern 
Opera Stories” published by Werner Laurie 
at 21/-. It is a supplement to her most valuable 
“Standard Stories from the Operas” and takes 
in thirty-six operas including Bela Barték’s 
“Bluebeard’s Castle”, Arthur Benjamin’s “‘Tale 
of Two Cities”, Benjamin Britten’s ‘Peter 
Grimes” and the delightful “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors” (Menotti), broadcast for the 
past two Christmasses. In her preface, the 
author says she has been guided by two main 
desires, “‘to include those operas by as many 
British composers as possible and those of 
composers of other countries whose works 
have been performed in Great Britain or 
seem likely to receive a hearing here”. The 
book also has some fine illustrations and it will 
be welcomed both by Lending and Reference 
Librarians, 
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“Count Basie and his orchestra: its music 
and its musicians” by Raymond Horricks 
(Gollancz, 21/-) will be sure of wide support 
from jazz and jam session fans. Basie’s band 
formed in Kansas City burst upon New York 
in 1936. Here is the fascinating story of this 
big band told in two parts, those personalities 
of its first fourteen years, and those since 
1950. Basie, himself a colourful, balanced 
personality, is a very accomplished pianist and 
he believes in simplicity of style. In faét, the 
playing of his jazzmen has been referred to as 
one long improvisation, ’though to write 
individual biographies of the principal instru- 
mentalists makes the book a little disjointed 
for me. But it is full of amusing anecdotes and 
also contains a comprehensive discography 
compiled by Alun Morgan of Basie recordings 
and records representative of the Count Basie 
band. 

Basil Maine’s “Twang with our music” 
(Epworth Press 15/-) is very good value for 
money. Here a reputable critic, author and 
musician, has selected anecdotes, criticisms 
and a collection of Elgar letters hitherto 
unpublished. He is of course, an authority 
on Elgar, witness his two volume monumental 
work. These fourteen chapters cover such 
themes as the English madrigal—the form 
favoured by educated English society in 
Elizabeth I’s time—Bach and Mendelssohn, 
and a lovely account of his friendship with 
Lionel Tertis, a fine 20th century violinist. 

Critical surveys of “European music in the 
twentieth century” are few in number which 
makes the volume edited by Howard Hartog 
very welcome (Routledge, 35/-). Bela Bartok, 
Stravinsky, Paul Hindemith, Schonberg, Alban 
Berg and Anton Webern are singled out for 
individual treatment and thereafter, national 
music is considered under various countries. 
Perhaps not enough time has yet passed to see 
contemporary music in true perspective : 
another one or two generations may be necess- 
ary, but a current assessment is nevertheless 
agreeably welcome. The critics hail from 
Greece, Germany and Sweden, as well as from 
the U.S. and Great Britain. 

A book that is rather late in its timing and 
yet of the utmost importance is a translation 
by Helen Mautner Life of Mozart” by 
Franz Niemetschek. This life was first pub- 
lished in Prague in 1798 and had a dedication 
to Haydn. It is fifty years since a facsimile 
reprint of the 1808 edition appeared and now 
we have this English edition published by 
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Leonard Hymans and printed elegantly by the 
Ditchling Press in Sussex. The forword has 
been written by Mr. Hyatt King and he refers 
to the publication of this first biography of 
Mozart as “an addition to Mozart literature 
which will be useful long after the present 
bi-centenary has itself passed into history.” 
It is additionally one of the earliest examples of 
musical biography. No more need be said. 
This book will be eagerly grasped by every 
music librarian, although the price of one 
guinea for its fairly thin format may seem 
rather excessive on the face of it. 

\n American publication covering the full 
sweep of Western musical history from 
Ancient Greece to Modern America comes 
from the Harvard University Press, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It has been written 
by Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt and is titled “‘Music 
of the Western Nations”. The author died in 
1951 but he had previously served as a lecturer 
on music in Harvard University from 1933 
until his death. His manuscript was obviously 
prepared by 1950 and Nicolas Slonimsky 
has since added considerable material on 
modern composers and prepared this book 
for publication. This is a very thorough 
account in a comparatively short space and 
is just as concerned with the whole range of 
musical compositions as it is with composers 
themselves and authoritative books on music. 
1 am sure the book would have been 
improved had bibliographies been included 
although there is a very full index. As a 
comprehensive sketch it will be very useful. 
For the Student, however, who requires 
details he will have to turn to other sources. 
The book is priced at £2. 

I am certain that Alan Douglas’ “‘Eleétrical 
production of Music” (Macdonald 28/-) will 
be more suited to engineers and scientists 
than to musicians. The author, who is a 
member of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
first discusses the characteristics of familiar 
musical instruments of wind, string, pipe and 
percussion families, putting the triangle and 
cymbal under the heading of antonal instru- 
ments on page 65 whereas in the contents, 
they are called atonal. 

He then goes on to the more technical 
discussion of how musical tones are produced 
and how they may be modified eleétrically. 
He writes from the expert’s viewpoint and the 
blurb and preface here are grossly misleading. 
Far more than an elementary knowledge of 
music or electronics is needed to understand 


> 


the sciences of eleétro-acoustics and acoustical 
engineering or electronics, as here described, 
There are numerous illustrations and diagrams, 
together with a handy-check-list of related 
material. 

If you have a competent acquaintance with 
harmony, can play an instrument, can read 
music—the last two are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive qualifications—and. you would like 
to orchestrate for the modern dance band 
and studio orchestra, you will find Reg Owen's 
“Arranging method” (Robbins Music Cor. 
poration Ltd., 1956, 25/-) just the thing. This 
is a finely printed, slim volume with three 
loose inserts showing chord sequences and 
arrangements of “How about you?” and 
“Once in a while”. We are so apt to forget 
the fellow who has prepared a melody for an 
orchestral performance and here is the method 
set out clearly and precisely. The full range 
of chordal structure from the familiar triads 
to the most spinal-shuddering chromatic 
variants are given together with the compasses 
of all the instruments likely to be used— 
excluding the eleétronic. 

In the Students’ Music Library comes Dr. 
Ian Parrott’s “Method in orchestration” 
(Dobson, 1957, 7/6). The author is Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University College of 
Wales at Aberystwyth and his short but 
admirably succinét book is meant to help the 
person who condu¢ts as well as he who 
orchestrates. Each of the four chapters is 
followed by questions for readers to answer, 
and there are a few recommended books 
together with an index of instruments and 
persons, and of compositions for study. 

Dr. William Lovelock’s “Rudiments of 
music” (Bell, 1957, 10/-) is intended mainly 
for the examination candidate although it will 
be a source of reference for many others too. 
As with Dr. Parrott, he includes test questions 
at the end of each chapter but alas, there is no 
index, my only grouse with a book which is 
comparatively brief but wonderfully lucid. 

“The more means the artist has at his 
disposal, the more use will be found for them”. 
“The Essence of music” (Rockliff, 1957, 21/- 
contains the collected papers of Ferruccio 
Busoni and has been translated from the 
German by Rosamund Ley, a close friend of 
the genius and his wife. Here are letters, 


quotations, programme notes, critical reviews 
and essays, on a variety of themes, with con- 
siderable attention to Bach, Mozart, Liszt, and 
Beethoven. This is a book not to be read or 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE PATH TO PERFECTION 
By W. E. Sangster, M.A., Ph.D. 


16s. net 
“This admirable book—lucidly and _ beautifully 
written—is the most searching, critical and recon- 
structive examination yet made of this teaching. Its 
pages glow with evangelical fervour. While it satisfies 
scholars it is readable by any intelligent Christian man. 
It is a bugle blast !" Methodist Recorder. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
METHODISM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Robert F. Wearmouth, M.A., B.Sc., Ph. D. 
35s. net 


As the final instalment of a comprehensive survey of 
Methodist activity and influence this book is indispens- 
able. Following the same pattern and purpose as the 
previous volumes, it reveals a similar attention to facts, 
figures, and contemporary sources of information. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 


OUTLINES OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


By J. J. Clarke, M.A., etc. Here is a new, up-to-date 
and completely revised |8th Edition of this standard 
work. Written by one of the country's leading 
experts, it has been called : ‘“‘the most complete 
and compact summary of legislation affecting local 
authorities which has been published.’’ 20/- net. 


NUMERICAL METHODS 


By R. A. Buckingham, Ph.D. An exhaustive handbook 
intended primarily for those engaged in hand 
computation, particularly in the various fields of 
scientific research. Gives a thorough account of the 
methods appropriate to desk calculators. 70/- net. 


THE LAW OF TRUSTS 

By George W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. 7th Edition. 
Revised and brought up to date, this work provides 
a textbook for students who require a more detailed 
statement of the rules of Law and Equity relating to 
Trusts than is provided in works dealing with the 
field of Equity generally. 50/- net. 

Irish Edition, with supplement by L. A. Sheridan, LL.B., 
etc., available soon. 


PITMAN Parker st., Kingsway, London, WC 2 


MATHEMATICS 


By A. T. Starr, M.A., Ph.D., M.1.E.E. Specially 
written to cover the syllabus of Mathematics Part | 
and 2 for the degree in Engineering of the University 
of London. With worked examples and exercises. 
Pitman's Engineering Degree Series. 45/- net. 


ADVANCED INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS : 

By s ro 
By H. Holness, M.Sc., F.R.1.C. Follows the pattern of 
the author's previous work—/norganic Qualitative 
Analysis : Semi-micro Methods. The traditional 
scheme of inorganic qualitative analysis has been 
followed, the Groups being dified to acc d 
an increased number of elements. An essentially 
practical book for use ‘‘at the bench."’ 35/- net 


PHYSICAL METHODS IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


By W. T. Catton, M.Sc. This book presents, clearly 
and concisely, and in an abbreviated form, the wide 
variety of physical experimental techniques and 
theoretical treatments that have been applied to 
physiological investigations. 42/- net. 
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even attempted at one sitting, but to be dipped 
into continuously for it is full of wisdom and 
sound critical comment by one who indulged 
in a good deal of self-examination. 

The very handling of Allen  Percival’s 
“Orchestra for boys and girls” gave me a 
tremendous amount of pleasure (E.U.P. 1956, 
10/6), a new addition to the elegant Junior 
Teach Yourself series. Sir Henry Wood 
produced a valuable but awkwardly shaped 
book in limp format on the orchestra and its 
instruments, but here is an up-to-date version 
which is good value for money from a Cam- 
bridge Bachelor of Music. “Any fool can 
get up and wag a Stick before an orchestra : 
too many fools do”. So said Sir Hugh Allen. 
This book takes you through the intricacies 
of instrumental families, no fool’s game, 
without ever losing you en route and the 
illustrations are top-class. There are most 
interesting chapters on the growth of the 
orchestra from the middle ages to the 20th 
century ; with lists of music to hear, films to 
see and books to read. This will not be 
restricted to use by children: its appeal to 
music lovers will be universal. 


The Director of the London College of 
Music, Dr. Reginald Hunt, has written a 
“School music method” (Ashdown, 8/-) in 
limp covers. It is intended to be a “concise 
guide to the teaching of class music in all types 
of school, from Infants to Grammar School 
pupils”, and is concerned almost entirely with 
singing. The school orchestra is excluded, 
wisely so as this would have greatly extended 
the text and is unnecessary in the light of 
the books on the orchestra I have already 
mentioned. There are three appendices con- 
taining Schemes of work for Infant Schools ; 
Junior Schools ; and the Secondary Modern 
and Grammar Schools, which school teachers 
should find of great assistance. Now that 
music takes its rightful place in school curricula, 
this book of instruction, based on Dr. Hunt’s 
extensive experience provides excellent value 
at a low price. 


Round the Library World 


Own the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Cape Town 
Library the Librarian compiled and published 
a history of the Library in which, although 
the main library was only formally organized 
in 1905, he sketched the development of the 
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collection from the founding of the South 
African College in 1829. 


Next year will see the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of one who must be 
regarded as a founder of the bibliography of 
librarianship, Thomas Bray. Bray was con. 
cerned that good libraries should be available 
to people and outlined a plan for various 
degrees of libraries, laying down his ideas on 
the kind of books that should be in each 
type. “The design of writing and reading 
books”, he wrote, “is to advance necessary 
and useful knowledge. And libraries being a 
collection of many books written upon various 
subjects, the end of them is to give requisite 
helps to considerable attainments in all the 
parts of necessary and useful knowledge”. 


The Panjab University Library, Lahore, of 
which Dr. A. R. Khan, who recently graduated 
from London University School of Librarian. 
ship is Librarian, is the oldest and _ largeg 
library in Pakistan. Established in 1882 it now 
contains about 165,000 volumes, of which some 
25,000 volumes are not yet catalogued or 
classified. Proposals are being discussed for 
the formation of a Pakistan Library Association, 


The question of how long a newly built 
university library should be expected to lat 
has been posed many times in recent years, 
when expectations have proved over optimistic 
in several universities. In the University of 
Toronto the Chief Librarian is at work ona 
file labelled “1964 Extension”, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the impressive and admirably 
planned Sigmund Samuel Library was only 
completed in 1954. There was no miscalcula- 
tion involved in the case of Toronto, however. 
The Library then contained about 760,00 
volumes and the new Library was planned to 
hold, in the stacks, a million volumes, 4 
figure which it was expected would be reached 
by 1964. 


At the Scottish Library Association Con- 
ference at St. Andrews in May, member 
were welcomed at the University Library by 
the Librarian of the University, who gave 4 
short address on the history of the Library. 
Members were then conduéted through the 
Library by members of the Staff and had the 
opportunity of inspeéting a specially arranged 
exhibition of incunabula and of seeing af 
ultra-violet-ray lamp in action. 
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Right years ago Kwame Nkrumah, now 
Prime Minister of Ghana, Studied in the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature in 
the New York Public Library. In March of 
this year the Librarian of that Colle¢tion, Miss 
jean Blackwell, held a timely exhibition on the 
aecasion of which, her memorandum recorded, 
“The Schomburg Colleétion hails the new 
nation of Ghana with an exhibition arranged 
by Abraham Barnett entitled “Ghana Authors’ 
..” We are not aware of any similar exhibi- 
tion of Ghana authors in this country, and 
most libraries would find it very difficult if 
not impossible to arrange one. But in view 
of some Americans’ attitude towards British 
exploitation of coloured races, as they choose 
to regard it, it is refreshing to note that in 
the same Collection pride is taken in a first 
edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


At the John Rylands Library during the 
four years 1952-55 the average excess of 
expenditure over income, excluding items of a 
capital nature, has been {461 per annum. 
Economies have been made, including avoi- 
dance of replacement of staff and a reduction 
of the amount spent on the purchase of 
essential books, manuscripts and periodicals. 
Reserve funds built up from surplus income 
in the early years of the century have been 
depleted to a dangerous extent. In consequence 
there has been an inevitable curtailment of the 
library’s funétions : indeed had it not been for 
a substantial annual grant from the University 
of Manchester the Library might have ceased 
to funétion as an active institution. Yet its 
foundress, Mrs. Rylands, provided what was 
considered at the time an ample endowment 
and one which proved adequate until 1935. 
Today, so drastically have conditions changed, 
itis quite inadequate to meet running expen- 
diture. The Trustees and Governors have 
now launched an appeal for £100,000, and 
they “invite the assistance of all who rejoice 
in the advancement of those humane studies 
which the John Rylands Library has striven 
to promote during the past fifty-six years”. 


A series of photographs showing the con- 
Sructional details of the new Library of the 
Université d’Aix-Marseille are reproduced in 
the April issue of Dokumentation Fachbibliothek 
Werkshiicherei (DFW). 


Mr. Lee Ash, Librarian of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace since 1953, 
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is to become editor of the well known American 
professional magazine, Library Journal, on 
Oétober 1$t of this year. Mr. Ash will succeed 
Mrs. Helen Wessells who has held the editor- 
ship during the past six years. 


The Librarian’s Library 


Danton, J. Periam. United States Influence 
on Norwegian Librarianship, 1890-1940, 
1957. 12+92 pp., d.8vo, wrappers. 
University of California Press. $2. 

The author, who writes as an American, traces 
in considerable detail the development of public 
librarics in his own country and in Norway since 
about 1891 when in his periodical Kringsjaa Hans ‘Tambs 
Lyche began to write about them. A little later Haakon 
Nyhuus went to the U.S. and from 1891 served on the 
Staff of the Newberry Library at Chicago. These two 
men were responsible for the infiltration of American 
nicthods, now quite familiar to us in England of course, 
into Norwegian Libraries. The study is carried down 
into 1940. It is well documented and is a useful example 
of an international cultural influence. It may perhaps 
be remarked that, as in other countries, certain uni- 
versity and other important librarics were less sus- 
ceptable to the influence, having and preserving 
traditions of their own. A Britisher might also point 
out that scores of Norwegian librarians in the past 
thirty years have been trained, or have worked, in 
British libraries and library schools. That, however, is 
not Mr. Danton’s theme and his well-documented 
Study has a pleasant enthusiasm which makes it very 
readable. 


Mac.teop, R. D. John Davidson: a study in 
personality. 1957. 35 pp. Por. d.8vo, 
wrappers. Glasgow, W. and R. Holmes. 

4s. 6d. 
John Davidson, 1857-1909, desired no biography 
save his own works, especially his Testament of Jobu 

Davidson. Nor in this welcome sketch has Mr. Macleod 

challenged him ; he has, with much research, brought 

quotations from published works and letters into a 

lucid continuity which enables us to see what manner of 

man he was. Davidson was indeed a considerable 
figure in that after-Tennyson period when, in default 
of a sufficiently substantial substitute for the great 

Laureate, the English as well as the Scots were very 

willing to Starve their poets; becoming after his 

migration from Gourock to London in 1889, one of 

John Lane’s young men whose Fleet Street Eclogues, 

1893, and subsequent Ballads and Songs, three volumes 

of them, seemed to eStablish him as a Strong if occasion- 

ally bitter personality and a fine craftsman. Yet, in 
spite of apparent industry, much effort and the friend- 
ship of well-known writers, he lived most of his fifty- 
two years in cruel poverty which was mitigated, but by 
no means removed, by a Civil List Pension of £100. 

Such men, when they have real worth, have a way of 

re-emerging. Whether this will be so with Davidson 

one may well speculate, but we hope that this plea 
against oblivion for his name will find many readers. 
This work is the second essay in which the Editor 

of The Library Review has sought a true piéture of a 

late Viétorian poet, the much more widely-known 
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William Morris being the subjeét of another pamph- 
let which he has recently revised. Those who know the 
handling he gives to the general notes in The Library 
Review recognize the patient research, scholarship and 
expressional skill he employs in all he writes. They 
are shown not only in these but also in his Scoftish 
Publishing Houses. 


NorrH Wesrern Potyrecunic. A Biblio- 
graphy of Librarianship: being a select list 
of books available to students in the Library, 
1956. 24 pp. Wrappers. 

Produced for the use of Students in the library 
school, the list is a simple, practical one of bibliogra 
phies and library economy, limited to the books 
available in the school library. One can rejoice that the 
library schools are in process of building up really 
usetul colleétions on our subjeét, and the refleétion 
occurs to us that older librarians could strengthen them 
considerably by bestowing upon them books they no 
longer need on ceasing to practise. The schools may 
not always need them, cither because of their nearness 
to larger collections, or because of lack of space. 
kither of these reasons may account for the faét that this 
list is deficient in all but ten or twelve years of Library 
Periodicals and, even more remarkably, the Library 
Journal is “Stored 2 years’’—the pioneer work on which 
much of ours is based is in the carlier volumes of course. 
However, with such limitations, and in view of the 
exclusion now of the graded list of text-books from the 
L.A. Syllabus, this list can serve all Students usefully. 


ConGress, Liprary oF. A Guide to Biblio- 
graphic Tools tor Research in Foreign 
Affairs. Compiled by Helen F. Conover. 
1956. 146 pp. Q. Washington: Library of 
Congress. $1.10. 

This will be of value in many reference libraries 
most obviously; it lists bibliographies, manuals, 
indexes, surveys and other publications, primarily 
direéted at the American librarian or student doing 
preliminary research on the foreign political and 
economic scene. The references are from material in 
the L.C. to near the end of 1955 and much of it has been 
published in the last five years. 

The work is skilfully laid out; it has annotations 
which are generous but terse ; and there are indexes, 
one of titles, names, and institutions putting forth the 
works listed ; the other of subjeéts. A welcome addition 
to our bibliography of bibliographies. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. The Organization of 
Libraries. 1956. 176 pp. Cr. 8vo. (Teaching 
in India series). Oxford University Press. 6s. 

Dr. Ranganathan here concentrates in smaller 
space than usual the essence of his library advocacy and 
focuses it in a special way on teachers and the necessity 
of inculcating reading habits at any early Stage. He 
makes clear the Standard theory that the life-long 
process of self-education, although not entirely depend- 
ent upon books, can only be universally possible by 
their aid. It continues his Laws and their correlation 
with class-teaching, his account of our techniques with 

a brief clear account of Colon, and devotes the final 

23 pages to a national library system in India. A pleas- 

ant little book. 
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VISWANATHAN, C. G. An Introduétion tg 
Public Library Organization with Special 
Reference to India 1955. 16-4152 pp. Cg 
8vo. Bombay: Asia Publishing House 
lls. 6d. 


\ chartered Librarian, F.L.A. and graduate of 
the Department of Library Service, Banaras Hindg 
University, writes here in view of the great expanding 
need for library service in India of the purpose of 
libraries, their formation, finance, personnel building, 
buildings, equipment, book-seleétion, rules of working 
and the Madras pattern inspired by Ranganathan. Itg 
a clear, prattical and useful book and, as Past-Presideng 
Edward Sydney says in a foreword “it deserves @ 
welcome for practical purposes, for there are, as yeu 
too few of such works in the bibliography of Indigg 
library literature ' 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p”. 


June, 195% 


Dear Sir, 

Your reviewer of Shera & Kent’s “Doce 
mentation in Aétion” says in his last pari 
graph “the problem has been before Aslilj 
our own Classification Research Group, and 
many of the schools for some years now] 
The two words I have put in italics sugge@f 
that the Classification Research Group is paff 
of some larger organisation. In fact this is nog 
so. It is a quite independent, unsponsored 
group of persons with no more standing 
nationally or internationally than its owl 
merits deserve. It owes its meeting place @ 
the kindness of the Library Association, anf 
the publication of the first three issues (tht 
third is yet to come) of its Bulletin to ci 
kindness of Aslib, its membership is drawf 
from interested members of both those organi 
sations, but in their private capacities. 

Yours faithfully 
BERNARD J. PALMER. 


Chairman, 


Classification Research Group. 


|Mr. Palmer’s correction is useful. The 
words meant to imply only that the interesting 
Classification Research Group was British @ 
distinét from some others facing classificatiog§g 
or order for minute indexing. I take thi 
further opportunity of commending its worl 
and especially its Bulletin. By the way, & 
some error the fore-name of Jesse H. Shea 
was spelt in my notice in its feminine form. 
Your Reviewer}. 
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